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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 


I was born in the year 1635, in the town of 
Welch-pool, in Montgomeryshire, in North 
Wales, of honest parents, that had a small es- 
tate there. I was brought up in a little learn- 
ing, and in the religion and discipline of the 
Church of England. When I came to be about 
twelve or thirteen years of age, the Lord put his 
fear in my heart, that I should have a considera- 
tion, if I should die, what would become of my 
soul, if I lived after the way that some of my 
companions did? and it came into my heart to 
leave them ; and I was inclined to go and hear 
sermons, and followed the best of those sort of 
people, that I did believe feared the Lord, 
which I then thought were the Independent 
people, especially one Vavasor Powell, who was 
a very zealous man in his day and time; he 
took much pains and labor to gather a people 
into that persuasion, and many were gathered 
in these parts to that way; and I followed 
them from one parish to another, and from one 
meeting to another, writing their sermons, and 
in time I came to repeat them to the people ; 
and there, being exercised in the historical part 
of the Scriptures, I could speak well of them, 
80 that those people came to speak well of me, 
and this did nota little puff me up; so that 
I was not so serious, as I should have been, to 
get eternal life by Christ Jesus, who is the life 
himself, who said to the Jews, John v. 39, 40. 
“Search, (or ye search) the Scriptures, for in 


them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are 
they which testify of me: And ye will not 
come to me, that ye might have life.” 

We were diligent in searching the Scriptures, 
which was good in its place; but the main 
matter.and substance of pure religion, is the 
enjoyment of eternal life to the soul from 
Christ. 

About the fourteenth year of my age, my 
father intended to put me apprentice to a shop- 
keeper, where I was for a trial. But I saw 


‘that the conversation of my intended master 


was not right, and that the fear of the Lord was 
not there. I was afraid, if I should continue 
there, that the little love and zeal I had to God 
and goodness would be choked and quenched 
in me, and the love and pleasure of the world 
would get up again, so I should be in danger 
of growing worse than ever; and being under 
these serious considerations, I heartily prayed 
to God with tenderness and tears, what he put 
in my hearttopray for, viz. ThatI might be de- 
livered from that place where I was intended to 
be bound an apprentice, and that I might spend 
my time with and among them that feared the 
Lord, and thought upon his name; and the 
Lord heard my prayers, and in a little time I 
was sent for away from that place. 

After this I staid at home some time, and 
continued in that little well-doing I had known, 
keepifg company with sober sind bovest people ; 
I delighted to read the Scriptures, and go to 
the Independent Meetings. And after some 
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time, I heard of a man that professed the same 
religion, who was very zealous for a time in 
going to meetings, and performing that which 
we call family duties, and there (with the con- 
sent of my parents) I bound myself an appren- 
tice to him, whose name was Evan Jones, a 
felt-maker in the Parish of Lanfair, in Mont- 
gomeryshire ; and we went to meetings, writing 
and repeating sermons, and performing that 
custom that was among us, in praying in our 
own will and time, till we were become so dead 
and formal, carnal and airy, and many loose 
words and actions growing up amongst us, that 
I was gone out of conceit with myself, and our 
formal religion ; there being something in me, 
that reproved me for my vanity; and when I 
arose from my prayers, being some time in a 
weighty, ponderous condition, I saw that there 
was something that gave me no true peace nor 
comfort inwardly to my soul, because there re- 
mained a secret pride and self-exaltation in 
most, if not all, our formal performances. 

In this state and ¢ondition, I knew not what 
todo; when neither writing, repeating sermons, 
reading of the Scriptures and other good books, 
and sometimes expounding of them to the best 
of my understanding, afforded me any comfort, 
I was at a loss, and knew not what way to take 
that I might have peace and comfort in my per- 
formances. Hitherto I knew not the holy 
Spirit of the Lord (as I ought to have done) to 
be my leader and guide into all things that were 
necessary to my eternal salvation. 

Upon a certain time, we had a meeting at 
Hugh David’s, a tenant of Charles Lloyd’s of 
Dolobran, where one of our Independent 
teachers (who was a great Scripturian) was 
preaching, and I writ after him; and in his 
sermon he said, “ The time would come, that 
there would be ne need of the Scripture, any 
more than another book :” at which I very 
much stumbled ; and after the meeting I asked 
him, when would that time be? He said, 
‘“‘ When the Lord would make a new covenant 
with his people,” as is said in Jeremiah xxxi. 
33, 34, “I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel; after those days, saith the 
Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, 
and write it in their hearts, and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people, and they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbor, 
and every man his brother, saying, know the 
Lord: for they shall all know me, from the 
least of them to the greatest of them, saith the 

_ Lord ; for I will forgive their iniquity, and I 
will remember their sin no more.” It seems 
that he knew not that day come then, though 
he was a great preacher. I thought it would 
then be a happy day, when God would be the 
teacher of his people himself; that we need not 
teach every man his neighbor, or his brother, 
saying, know ye the Lord; but that we should 
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all know him, from the least to the greatest, 
This day we knew not then, for all our preach. 
ing and long prayers ; though the Lord did then 
beget true hungerings and thirstings in our souls 
after him. We had great love and zeal, and 
desired the knowledge of the truth, as it was in 
Jesus. Sometimes I have said, this, was but 
like Jacob’s dream, when he awoke and said, 
“Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knewit 
not.” And indeed we knew not the Lord, as we 
ought to have done; namely, by the light, 
grace and Spirit shining in our hearts, to give 
us the light of the knowledge of the Son of 
Goll, which knowledge keeps a man meek and 
humble ; and such are not puffed up in a vain 
mind, to seek after those things that are too 
high for them, as too many are climbing up that 
way, which is not the way to God the Father; 
the way to the Father, is the way of holiness 
and purity apd humility, without which no 
man shall see the Lord, nor enjoy his presence 
to their comfort. 

About this time, being in the year 1656, our 
ministers told us, that there was a sort of peo 
ple come up in the North, called Quakers, that 
were a people of strange postures and _princi- 
ples; saying that it was the:last days and times 
that Christ spoke of in the xxivth of Matthew, 
“Many shall come in my name, and deceive 
many,” ver. 5. “For there shall arise false 
Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew great 
signs and wonders, insomuch that (if it were 
possible) they shall deceive the very elect,” v.25. 
This sort of people, called Quakers, were much 
preached against ; they told us they were the 
false prophets, &c., that they denied the Scrip 
tures, and all ordinances, and also denied the 
very Christ that bought them. They were rep- 
resented to us to be such a dangerous sort of 
people, that we were afraid of any who had the 
name of a Quaker, lest we should be deceived 
by them. Hitherto they had not been in thes 
parts of the country, neither did we know what 
were the principles held out by themselves ; but 
only such as were reported (though falsely) unto 
us by our preachers, and others; which kept 
us in blindness, and from making farther er 
quiry, and trying all things, and holding fast 
that which is good, according to the apostle’s 
advice, 1 Thes. v. 21. 


(To be continued.) 


—_—>—<9 


PERFECTION IN THIS LIFE. 


The holy leaven is put into the lump her, 
and it is able to leaven the lump here; and 


holiness is not only to be begun, but perfected 
in the fear of God, as the Apostle exhorts, who 
did not exhort to a needless or impossible 
thing ; and the whole armor of God is able 
defend the whole man from all the assaults 
the wicked one; for, greater is He, in the 
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saints, who preserves from sin, than he who 
tempts to sin. QO! how precious it is, to war 
with the enemy in this conquering faith, and to 
resist him therein ; that he may still flee away, 
for fear of God’s power and sword, which will 
pierce him and can easily overcome. 

There is a state where the spirit is willing, 
but the flesh weak : yet, it is not so, where the 
spirit is become strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of His might. There isa holy hill of 
God, a spiritual Zion, a mountain, whereupon 
His house is built, which the wing of the 
Almighty overshadows, and His sheep, which 
are gathered by the great Shepherd and Bishop 
of the soul, feed there, and none can make 
afraid. EF. 


———— 


EXTRACT FROM JANNEY’S LIFE OF PENN. 


In tracing the progress of nations, as well as 
individuals, who have attained to greatness and 
renown, we love to go back to their earliest his- 
tory ; and while we observe the development of 
character resulting from their trials and strug- 
gles, we can excuse the mistakes of inexperi- 
ence, and rejoice in the triumphs of genius and 
perseverance. 

The origin of European nations, as well as 
the most renowned empires of antiquity, is in- 
volved in obscurity, and blended with fable, but 
from the foundation of the American colonies, 
we have the advantage of cotemporary records ; 
which, as time advances, become more and more 
precious; for every fact and incident, however 
trivial, of those primitive times, possesses an in- 
terest to the philosophic inquirer. 

The early history of Pennsylvania has pecu- 
liar attractions for the moralist and the student 
of political economy. 
military defences, the long period of uninter- 
rupted peace, the freedom and liberality of her 
institutions, the patriarchal simplicity of man- 
ners blended with moral refinement, and the 
unexampled rapidity of her growth, are features 
that cannot be found, so happily blended, in the 
history of any other people. 

In the year of Penn’s arrival, and during the 
two years next succeeding, ships with emigrants 
arrived from London, Bristol, Ireland, Wales, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Holland, Germany, &c., 
to the number of fifty sail.* 

The colonists, in their native land, had been 
mostly husbandmen, tradesmen and mechanics: 
among them were some good scholars, but gen- 
erally their education was limited, and their 
manners were simple, hearty and unceremonious. 
Many of them had good estates, and were well 
provided with all the comforts that could be had 
ina new country. Some brought with them 
the frames of houses ready to be set up, others 


_ 


* Proud’s Hist. Pa. i. 219. 























built cabins of logs, and covered them with 
clap-boards. 
were constructed, to shelter them while build- 
ing their houses ; and excavations made in the 
bank of the Delaware at Philadelphia, called 
caves, served for temporary dwellings for the 
poorer classes. 


The entire absence of 
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Huts covered with bark and turf 


Penn manifested great interest in the progress 


of the infant city; his personal attention and 
cordial manners, afforded encouragement to the 
builders, and it is said, he furnished a plan for 
the construction of their dwellings, which com- 
bined economy with comfort. 


A large proportion of the colonists being 


members of the Society of Friends, who had 
come with the view of enjoying religious liberty, 
their first care was to establish meetings for 
worship and discipline. 
Friends in Pennsylvania to their brethren in 
Great Britain, dated 17th of Ist month 
(March), 1683, they give the following account 
of their meetings : 


In a letter from 


“In Pennsylvania, there is one at Falls, one 


at the governor’s house, [Pennsbury], one at 


Colchester river, all in the county of Bucks: cne 
at Tawcony, one at Philadelphia, both in that 
county: one at Darby, at John Blunston’s, one 
at Chester, one at Ridley, at J. Simcock’s, and 
one at Wm. Ruse’s at Chichester in Cheshire.[?] 
There be three Monthly Meetings of men and 
women, fortruth’s service : in the county of Ches- 
ter one, in the county of Philadelphia another, and 
in the county of Bucks another. And [we] in- 
tend a Yearly Meeting in the Third month next. 
Here our care is, as it was in our native land, 
that we may serve the Lord’s truth and people. 
* * * * And for our outward condition as 
men, blessed be God, we are satisfied; the 
countries are good—the land, the water, the 
air—room enough for many thousands to live 
plentifully, and the back lands much the best; 
good increase of labor, all sorts of grain, promi- 
sing sufficient, and by reason of many giving 
themselves to husbandry, there is like to be 
great fruitfulness in some time. But they that 
come upon a mere outward account, must work 
or be able to maintain [themselves]. Fowl, fish, 
and venison are plentiful, and of pork and beef 
is no want, considering that about two thousand 
people came into this river last year. 

“Dear friends and brethren, we have no 
cause to murmur, our lot is fallea, every way, in 


a goodly place, and the love’ of God is, and. 


growing, among us, and we are a family at 
peace within ourselves, and truly great is our 
joy therefor.” * * * * 

Signed by William Penn, 8S. Jannings, 
Christ. Taylor, Jas. Harrison, and others.* 

In addition to the means of subsistence men- 
tioned in the foregoing letter, “the wild pi- 





*MSS. Am. Phil. Soc. at Philadelphia. 


—— 
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geons came in such numbers, that the air was 
sometimes darkened by their flight; and flying 
low, those that had no other means to take them, 
sometimes supplied themselves by throwing at 
them as they flew, and salting up what they 
could not eat, they served them for bread and 
meat in one. They were thus supplied, at 
times, for the first two or three years, by which 
time they had raised sufficient out of the ground 
by their own labor; those settlers had, at this 
time, neither horses nor plough, but tilled the 
ground with hoes. The natives were remarka- 
bly kind to them, in supplying them with such 
provisions as they could spare, and were other- 
wise sérviceable in many respects.” 

“ Johu Chapman having settled in the woods, 
the farthest back of any English inhabitants, 
found the Indians very kind to his family, as 
well as to the other settlers that came after him, 
often supplying them with corn and other pro- 
visions, which here, as in other places, were 
many times very scarce, and hard to be pro- 
cured. In one of those scarce times, Chapman’s 
eldest daughter, Mara, supplied his family by 
an unexpected incident. Being near Nasha- 
mony Creek, she heard an uncommon noise, like 
the bleating of something in distress, and going 
forward to see the occasion, found a large buck 
on which a wolf had just before seized, and it 
having got from him, had fled for safety into 
the creek, just under a high bank, and peng 
somewhat hurt, but in a greater fright, it stoo 
still till she alighted, took the halter from the 
beast she rode, and with a stick put it over his 
horns, and secured him till more help came, on 
which the wolf retired ; the buck being large 
and fat, was serviceable to the family. Abra- 
ham and Joseph Chapman, being then boys, 
about nine or ten years old, one evening going to 
hunt their cattle, came across an Indian in.the 
woods, who told them to go back, or they would 
be lost; in a little time, taking his advice, they 
went back, but it was within night before they 

ot home, where they found the Indian, who 
careful lest they should have lost themselves, 
had repaired thither in the night to see. And 
their parents, about that time, going to the 
Yearly Meeting, and leaving a young family at 
home, the Indians would come every day to see 
that nothing was amiss among them. Such, in 
many instances, was the treatment of the na- 
tives of the country, in the originial settlement 
of it.”* 

A further account of their mode of living and 
the progress of the colony, is given in a letter 
of Richard Townsend, who came from England 
in the same ship with William Penn. 

“ At our arrival,” he says, “we found it a 
wilderness ; the chief inhabitants were Indians, 


. *Smith’s Hist. Pa. in Hazard’s Reg. Proud’s Hist, 
a. 


and some Swedes, who received us in a friendly 
manner ; and although there was a great num. 
ber of us, the good hand of Providence was 
seen in a particular manner, in that provisions 
were found for us by the Swedes and Jidiang 
at very reasonable rates, as well as brought 
from divers other parts, that were inhabited 
before. 

“ Our first concern was to keep up and main. 
tain our religious worship, and in order thereto, 
we had several meetings in the houses of the 
inhabitants; and one boarded meeting house 
was set up, where the city was to be, (near the 
Delaware) ; and as we had nothing but love and 
good-will in our hearts, one to another, we had 
very comfortable meetings from time to time, 
and after our meeting was over, we assisted each 
other in building little houses for our shelter. 

“ After some time I set up a mill, on Chester 
Creek, which I brought, ready framed, with me 
from London, which served for grinding of 
corn and sawing of boards, and was of great use 
tous. Besides, I, with Joshua Tittery, madea 
net, and caught great quantities of fish, which 
supplied ourselves and many others; so that 
notwithstanding it was thought near three 
thousand persons came in the first year, we 
were so providentially provided for, that we 
could buy a deer for about two shillings, and a 
large turkey for about one shilling, and Indian 
corn for about two shillings and six-pence per 
bushel. And as our worthy proprietor treated 
the Indians with extraordinary humanity, they 
became very civil and loving to us, and brought 
in abundance of venison. As in other countries 
the Indians were exasperated by hard treatment, 
which has been the foundation of much blood- 
shed, the contrary treatment here hath produced 
their love and affection. 

** About a year after our arrival, there came 
in about twenty families from High and Low 
Germany, of religious, good people, and settled 
about six miles from Philadelphia, and called 
the place Germantown. The country continually 
increasing, people began to spread themselves 
further back. And also a place called North 
Wales was settled by many of the ancient 
Britons, an honest inclined, people, although 
they had not generally then made profession of 
the truth, as held by us; yet in a little time, s 
large convincement was among them, and divers 
meeting houses built. 

“ About the time Germantown was laid out, 
I settled upon my tract of land which I had pur- 
chased of the proprietor in England, about s 
mile from thence, where I set up a house ands 
corn-mill, which was very useful to the country 
for several miles round. But there not being 
plenty of horses, people generally brought their 
corn on their backs many miles. I remember 
one man had a bull so gentle, that he used # 


,| bring his corn on him instead of a horse. 
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“ Being now settled about six or seven miles 
from Philadelphia, where, leaving the chief 
body of Friends, together with the chief place 
for provisions as before mentioned, flesh meat 
was very scarce with me for some time, of which 
I found the want. I remember I was once sup- 
plied by a particular instance of Providence, in 
the following manner: being in my meadow, 
mowing grass, a young deer came and looked 
on me; [ went on mowing for some time, and 
he still continued to look upon me ; upon which 
I laid down my scythe and went towards him ; 
when I came pretty near, he ran,off a small cir- 
cuit; I went to my work dgain; he continued 
looking on me, so that several times I left work 
to go towards him, but he kept still at a little 
distance; at last going towards him, and he, 
looking upon me, did not mind his steps, but 
ran forcibly against the body of a great tree and 
stunned himself, so that he fell; upon which I 
ran forward, and getting upon him, held him by 
the legs, and a great struggle we had, until I had 
tired him out; being then in a manner lifeless, 
I took him by the legs, threw him on my shoul- 
ders, and carried him about a quarter of a mile 
to my house; he grew more alive, and struggled 
hard before I got home; but with much ado I 
secured him, and got disengaged from my load 
by a neighbor, who, happening to be at my 
house, killed him for me. The carcase proved 
very serviceable to my family. I could relate | 
several other acts of Providence of this kind, 
but omit them for brevity. 

“ As people began to spread, and improve 
their lands, the country became more fruitful, 
so that those which came in after us were plen- 
tifully supplied, and with what we abounded 
began a small trade abroad ; and as Philadelphia 
Increased, vessels were built, and many em- 
ployed. Both country and trade have been 
wonderfully increasing to this day ; so that from 
a wilderness, the Lord, by his good hand of 
providence, hath made it a fruitful field ; on 
which to look back and observe all the steps, 
would exceed my present purpose; yet being 
now in the eighty-fourth year of my age, and 
having been in this country near forty-six years, 
and my memory pretty clear concerning the rise 
and progress of the province, I can do no less 
than return praises to the Almighty, when I 
look back, and consider his bountiful hand, not 
only in temporals, but in the great increase of our 
meetings, wherein he hath many times mani- 
fested his great loving-kindness, in reaching to, 
and convincing many of the principles of Truth ; 
and those that were already convinced, and, 
continued faithful, were not only blessed 
with plenty of the fruits of the earth, but 
also with the dew of heaven. I am en- 
gaged in my spirit to supplicate the continu- 
ance thereof to the present rising generation ; 
that as they increase, so Truth may increase in 


their hearts ; that as God hath blessed their 
parents, the same blessing may remain on their 
offspring, to the end of time ; that it may be so, 
is the hearty desire and prayer of 
“ Their ancient and loving friend, 
“ RicHARD TOWNSEND. ”’* 


BE THANKFUL FOR COMMON BLESSINGS. 


Old Isaac Walton says: ‘“ Let not the bles- 
sings we receive daily from God make us not to 
value them, or not praise him because they are 
so common. What would a blind man give to 
see the pleasant rivers, and meadows, and flow- 
ers, and fountains, which we are allowed the 
privilege of seeing! Many other blessings we 
enjoy daily, and let us not forget to pay their 
praises, because it is a sacrifice so pleasing to 
Him that made the sun and us, and still pro- 
tects, and gives us flowers and showers, and 
stomach = meat ; and so, ‘ Let everything that 
hath breath praise the Lord.” 


— ——~ex——___—_ 


TRUE SANCTIFICATION. 


It is in whatever calls forth the best faculties 
of the mind, the deepest emotions of the heart, 
the noblest exertions of the active powers of 
man—it is in whatever, by sympathy, by stimu- 
lus, by the appropriate excitement which our 
constitution was framed to receive, purifies and 
elevates our moral being. Not by ceremony, 
but by the reflected holiness of the work, is the 
agency hallowed. Wherever nature puts forth 
its simplest blossoms; wherever it bears the 
commonest and humblest fruit that serves for 
man’s subsistence ; wherever it spreads abroad 
its most elemental diversities—the swelling of 
its hills and mountains, and the expanse of its 
vales, and the rolling and roaring of the rest- 
less ocean : in all its manifestations, from colored 
leaf to glittering star, there is the true sanctifi- 
cation. Wherever labor, honest labor, plies its 
daily course, and continues while bone, and 
sinew, and muscle will serve, in its appointed 
routine of useful productiveness for the habita- 
tion, support, enjoyment, and pleasure of socie- 
ty, there, too, is the true sanctification. Where 
mind speaks to mind, whether by oral or writ- 
ten communication ; where intellect is fairly 
and truthfully exerted, and its communications 
are inquiringly and gratefully received ; wher- 
ever there is the intercourse which advances 
identification between the feeblest atont of ra- 
tionality and the amplest capacity of intellect, 
there is the true sanctification. Wherever art, 
inspired by genius, and strengthened by the ac- 
cumulations of science and the toil of industry, 
speaks to man’s senses or to his imagination, in 
the painting, statue, or strain of music, render- 
ing his enjoyment the means of ministering to 


* Smith’s Hist: Pa. and Proud’s Hist. 
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spiritual as well as external faculties, and cher- 
ishing the divine principle that is within him, 
there is sanctification. Wherever men co- 
operate together, asserting common rights, dis- 
charging common duties, and bringing indi- 
vidual. powers, attainments, and influences, into 
a common stock, by which wide and lofty ob- 
jects may be realized, impossible for each of 
them separately, but laying the foundation of a 
yet nobler structure of civilization than has 
hitherto been reared, there, too, is true sanctifi- 
cation. Where thought broods over humanity, 
its course, progress, and destiny ; where affec- 
tion blesses life, and the grave gives dust to 
dust, in hope: there is true sanctification. In all 
these varied processes, as well as in the lowliest 
supplications ever offered, the most glowing 
hymn of thanksgiving ever sung, the purest re- 
ligious precepts ever enforced, or the beatific 
homage of heaven itself, there is the true sanc- 
tification, the beauty of holiness, the presence of 
divinity — W. J. Fox. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PROPOSED BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The objections to a city locality, are, primarily, 
the exposure of the pupils to the corrupting 
tendencies of metropolitan temptations, when 
absent from the protection of pure home influ- 
ences; an evil against which no considerations 
of economy could ever be weighed in the bal- 
ance. 

2d. The almost universally conceded truism 
that the health of its inmates should not be en- 
dangered by their subjection to the contaminatéd 
atmosphere where human life is closely congre- 
gated, a fit medium for the rapid spread of con- 
tagious and pestilential diseases, and at all times 
enervating in its effects; ample direct testi- 
mony has latterly been borne to this,‘in the fact 
that the removal of several of the city military 
hospitals to the invigorating and pure air of the 
country has been attended by a marked decrease 
of average deaths and increased convalescence. 

3d. Vastly enhanced cost of site, unless it 
were intended to confine the children within 
brick walls or give them the alternative of the 
street promenade, either of which propositions 
doubtless would meet little favor amongst 
Friends. 

4th. Greater cost of erection. In proof of 
which { state the fact that when bids were soli- 
cited for building the Training-school at Media, 
two country contractors, accustomed to draw 
their materials and labor thence, put in at 
$70,000 and $75,000 respectively, whilst city 
bids varied from near $100,000 to $150,000 for 
the same specifications. 

Sth. Want of patronage. A large. class of 
scholars in such an institution is an essential 
requisite of success, and such a location would 


be in such direct antagonism to the premises 
upon which a wide spread interest has been eli- 
cited in this concern, that very many deeming 
their just expectations defeated would fail to 
sustain it by confiding their sons and daughters 
to its care. 

As to economy of light, fuel and provisions. 
It is believed that some of the large city hotels 
have made a considerable saving by the manu- 
facture of their own gas. Should the school be 
located in Pennsylvania within twenty miles of 
Philadelphia on line of railroad, coal can be 
bought and shipped from the mines and in the 
same cars delivered on the ground ; and it would 
be in the midst of an industrious farming com- 
munity, engaged in the production of food in all 
its staple varieties. 

In regard to ease of access. Should sucha 
location as I have mentioned be adopted, there 
is little doubt that there will, ere long, be a con- 
centration of the termini of all the main roads 
entering the city, in West Philadelphia, so that 
under the same roof, passengers will step from one 
train to the other and in an hour’s time arrive 
at the school. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my convic- 
tion, that the Committee having this subject in 
charge, or the Board of Managers, will not act 
herein, except in a careful, judicious manner, 
under a belief of its great importance to the 
successful issue of the undertaking, and a deep 
sense of the responsibility that has been en- 
trusted to them. 

Fourth mo., 1863. B. 

a 
THE DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 
BY PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW- 


“ Beautiful is that season of life, when we 
can say in the language of the Scripture, ‘ Thou 
hast the dew of thy youth.’ But of these flow- 
ers, Death gathers many. He places them upon 
his bosom, and his form is changed to something 
less terrific than before. We learn to gaze, and 
shudder not: for he carries in his arms the 
sweet blossoms of our earthly hopes. We shall 
see them all again, blooming in a happier land. 

“ Yes! Death brings us again to our friends. 
They are waiting for us; and we shall not be 
long. They have gone before us—and are like 
the angels in Heaven. They stand upon the 
borders of the grave, to welcome us with the 
countenance of affection, which they wore on 
earth—yet more lovely—more radiant—more 
spiritual. 

“ Death has taken thee, too, sweet sister, and 
‘thou hast the dew of thy youth.’ He hath 
placed thee upon his bosom, and his stern coun- 
tenance wearsasmile. The ‘far counti‘y’ seems 
nearer, and the way less dark; for thou hast 
gone before—passing so quickly to thy rest, that 
day itself dies not more calmly. And thou art 
there waiting to bid us welcome, when we shall 
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have done here the work given us to do, and |slight stem, covered with a hair-like appendage, 


shall go hence to be seen no more on earth.” 


eg 
From the Leisure Hour. 
ARCTIC FLOWERS. 


In every country of the world we find the love 
of flowers amongst the inhabitants. Whether 
we live in lands decked with blossoms through- 
out the yéar, or, as with us, where the first del- 
icate snow-drops gladden our hearts after the 
leafless season of winter has passed away, we 
never tire in our admiration of the cheering 
sight of the opening flower. If this is the case 
in the most favored regions of the world, how 
much more cherished must be the few diminu- 
tive plants expanding their buds to the wearied 
eye of the Arctic voyager, after the privations 
of the long, dark night of a northern winter. In 
most of the journals of those explorers who 
have wintered in the Arctic regions, the writers 
speak with rapture of the burst of vegetation 
which succeeds the frozen death of winter. 
When the sun has travelled well north, so that 
its level beams will not dip below the horizon 
during many months, the thick coverlid of snow 
begins to yield before the continued warmth, and 
on sheltered slopes, or in protected valleys front- 
ing the south, the earth again appears, and 
small green patches increase rapidly in size and 
freshness, until the short procumbent stalks 
raise their colored heads before the genial 
beams. With what delight, yes, passing the 
delight of children, I have seen some rough, 
stern, unflinching sailor stoop to collect the first 
blown flower, and carefully bear it away be- 
tween his horny fingers to show his messmates 
and comrades, as the proof of brighter days to 
come. 

Iam now writing of the higher latitudes of 
the Arctic regions, of the Parry Islands, where 
many of our ships wintered in the late unavail- 
ing search for Sir J. Franklin. The most plen- 
tiful and the gayest of the Arctic flora is the 
purple saxifrage (Saxifraga oppositifolia). It 
grows so close to the earth that many of our 
mosses would overtop it were they placed side 
by side. Its leaves are very compact, and al- 
most hidden when in its full blossom. We used 
the petals occasionally in our soups, and fancied 
it gave a freshness to the potted luxury. At 
the first winter quarters of Sir J. Franklin near 
to the graves of the three sailors, the root had 
been planted, with a few others in what might 
be called a garden; and there it was found in 
1849, all round the grave of a marine buried at 
Griffith’s Island. And upon the little mound 
surmounting it, his messmates planted the gay 
and hardy saxifrage, tastefully arranging it in 
the form of an anchor and cable. 

The next in order of frequency was the Pa- 























barren lands ! 
objects of our admiration. 


and producing a yellow flower that might have 
been mistaken for a ranunculus. 


The sorrel, or Oxalis acetosella, was occasion- 


ally met with clinging to the warm side of a 
stone in the sheltered hollows, along with a 
club moss (Lycopodium), and the purple ranun- 
culus. At the Carey Islands» however, we came 
upon a rich harvest of the Greenland cress, 
(Cochleria Greenlandica.) 
beneath a bank on the south face of the largest 
island, and was in such abundance that several 
sackfuls were collected for the ship’s company, 
who ate them with avidity in the form of salad. 
I mention this with the desire to make the fact 


It was growing 


known, as being valuable to whale-fishermen 


and others who may perchance reach those 


regions. It is an excellent antiscorbutic, or 


antidote to scurvy. It belongs to a natural 
family, the Crucifere, most of the plants of 


which are safe and salubrious. 

How we cherished everything green in those 
es, and even the lichens became 
Not afew of us 
carefully made up little nosegays of the two or 
three varieties of plants, and, packing them 
carefully away, produced them as curiosities for 
our lady friends in England. The more scien- 
tific arranged them in herbariums, one of which 
may be seen at Kew. Some of the officers had 
brought with them mustard and cress seed, 
which they cultivated close to a large stove, to 
prevent the moisture freezing. The eagerness 
with which each spindling shoot was watched 
and cherished showed the value set even upon 
the two little seed leaves. It was indeed most 
pleasant to come upon some sunny slopes and 
blossoms of the native plants; then we knew 
how much the happiness and calm enjoyment 
of life depends upon God’s beautiful works that 
surround us, many of us perhaps having passed 
the smaller wild flowers of our native land with-, 
out a glance or a thought; here, however, we 
were forced by the very want, to admire and 
cherish the few insignificant plants that were 
hardy enough to exist near us. They suggested 
to us a summer in our own country, and filled 
us with pleasing recollections of meads and 
lanes where beauty abounds, and where man 
lives grateful to his Ureator for the bright and 
joyous flowers of his English rural home. 


—_——-—.0-—- —__—_—— 


The Leaven of the kingdom is uniform in its 
operations, ever productive of one glorious end, 
though the object on which it operates may be 
various. It animates the gloom, regulates the 
unstable, and causes the volatility of the more 
vivacious to subside, and directs them to and in 
their respective services. S. F. 


Christianity requires simplicity and truth. It 


paver medicaule, a species of poppy with a very | allows no man to pretend to be what he is not. 
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And it requires great circumspection of its fol- 
lowers with respect to what they may utter, be- 
fore it makes every man accountable for his idle 
words. 








PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 9, 1863. 


Attention is called to the advertisement on 
the last page of the advertisement sheet, stating 
that the office of Friends’ Intelligencer is re- 
moved to the North West corner of Tenth and 
Arch streets, where will also be kept a variety 
of stationery and Friends’ publications. 





EpucationaL.—A Conference will be held 
on Third-day evening of the week of the Yearly 
Meeting, at 8 o’clock precisely, at Race Street 
Meeting House (North end) to consider the sub- 
ject of Education among Friends,%nd especially 
to promote the objects of Friends’ Educational 
Association. A full and interesting report will 
be made on the history and progress of the con- 
cern, and an opportunity offered for a general 
expression of sentiment among those interested. 
A general attendance is invited. 





CONFERENCES IN CHESTER CounTy.—A se- 
ries of Conferences, within the limits of Wes- 
tern Quarterly Meeting, for the promotion of 
subscriptions to Friends’ Educational Associa- 
tion, and with the view of promoting an in- 
creased interest among Friends in the important 
subject of eduvation, have been appointed as fol- 
lows : 

At Kennet Square, on Seventh-day, 5th 
month 23d, 1863, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

At London Grove, on First-day the 24th, at 
the same hour. 

At New Garden, on Second-day the 25th, at 
the same hour. 

At Fallowfield, on Third-day the 26th, at 10 
o’clock A. M. 

A general attendance of Friends, and others 
in the habit of frequenting their meetings, is 
invited. 

Radnor.—A conference to promote the ob- 
jects of Friends’ Educational Association will 
be held at the close of Radnor Monthly Meet- 
ing, on Fifth-day, the 21st of June. 

One at qld Sadsbury Meeting®on the 81st, 
will be duly announced. 








Marnigp, on the evening of 4th month 23d, under 
the care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia, 
THompson Suourps to Racuet G., eldest daughter of 
Comly Tyson. 


——, at the residence of Cyrus Griest,on Fifth-day, 
30th of 4th mo., 1863, Cartes J. Tyson, of Gettys- 
burg, to Maria E. Gaiest, of Monallen Township, 
Adams county, Pa. 


— ——+ ~on 


Diep, on the 21st of Fourth month, Resecca 
Peirce, at her residence in Chester county, in 
the 68th year of her age. She was a minister much 
beloved, and those who were in the habit of attending 
our Yearly Meetings, as well as many others, will 
long remember the sweetness of her presence and 
spirit. Gentle, loving and faithful, she was lovely 
in her own family, and in ail the relations of life, 
and keenly alive to all-that relates to human happi- 
ness and progress. She was an earnest advocate of 
the cause of temperance, and of the claims of the 
suffering and oppressed, and walked serenely one 
ward amid many trials, until, as we doubt not, she 
entered the habitation whose walls are salvation and 
its gates praise. One by one, the pure and good, 
whose words and example have incited us to faith- 
fulness, and cheered us on our way, “rest from 
their labors,” but “their works follow them ;” and 
the beauty and fragrance of their true lives are a 
priceless gift to survivors. Of such it may truly be 
said, “ Earth is more sweet to live upon, more full of 
love because of them.” A. 


_—, at her residence in Waterford County, Va., 
on the morning of the 18th of 4th month, 1863, in the 
73d year of her age, Mintam G. Gover; a member of 
Fairfax Particular and Monthly Meetings. 

This dear friend was a faithful laborer in the 
Lord's vineyard, and was for many years a valued 
minister in our Society. The earnestness and vigor 
of her communications bore testimony of that deep 
experience which can alone qualify the true minister 
of the gospel to speak of the wants of, and point out 
the remedies to, the erring soul. Humble herself, she 
seldom ventured on the performance of a religious 
duty, without deep travail of spirit, and by her de- 
portment always showed that it was the Master’s 
call and not her own inclination that prompted her 
to the work. Having been deprived of her husband 
for about twenty years, she had to combat the many 
difficulties that beset the widow’s path; but being 
endowed with great energy of character, she was 
enabled to surmount them all, and finally closed her 
career, when surrounded by all the horrors of a civil 
strife, in the course of which she was often a great 
sufferer. Her friends thought some of her most lively 
communications were made when surrounded by 
rude soldiery, and all the paraphernalia of war. Owing 
to the unsettled state of that part of the country, she 
was deprived of the company of some of her children 
for the last two years. Her final sickness was of but a 
few hours’ duration. Thus mercifully was “ the wind 
tempered to the shorn lamb,” and the last sad parting 
on earth divested of some of its bitterest regrets. 
May her departure from among us awaken a renewed 
concern to attend more closely to those manifesta- 
tions of duty to which she was so often concerned to 
call our attention. 


——, on the 3d of 4th month, Wittiam Campion 
Haines, son of Job S. and Ellen B. Haines, of Upper 
Greenwich, N. J.; aged four months. 


——,, on the 13th of 4th month, Ann W. Arxinson, 
in the 57th year of her age; a member of Woods- 
town Meeting, N. J., wife of Champion Atkinson. 
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She passed quietly away to enjoy the reward of a 
well-spent life. 

Diep, on 2d day of 4th month 20th, Ansty, son of 
Reuben Yarnall, in his 25th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Race 
street. ‘ 

—, on First-day, 3d inst., Ricoarp OAkFoRD, in 
the 74th year of his age. 


— -_- + ~~ 


There is no elevation of mind in a contempt 
of little things ; it is, on the contrary, from too 
narrow views, that we consider those things of 
little importance, which have, in fact, such im- 
portant consequences.— Fenelon. 





Annual Report of the Women’s Association of 
Philadelphia for the Relief of the Freedman. 


During the winter of 1861-2, the sympathies 
of the benevolent were actively enlisted, on ac- 
count of the suffering Freedmen in different seo- 
tions of our country. By the circumstance of 
war, and the desertion of those who had claimed 
their ownership, or by their voluntary exodus 
from a state of servitude, hundreds and thou- 
sands were in nakedness and want, and unable 
immediately to procure such work as might con- 
duce to their support. 

The intelligence daily received, that this 
large number of men, women and children was 
steadily increasing, availingly touched the hearts 
of individuals in our community. Money and 
goods were liberally given, and sewing circl 
were formed, which regularly met at the houses 
of the members. A large quantity of clothing 
was made, which was sent to Kansas, Port Royal 
and Fortress Monroe. , 

The demand which was at first considered 
only temporary, itcreased as the avenues opened 
for the liberation of this oppressed people, 
and it was deemed expedient to adopt some 
more effectual plan of concerted action. In ac- 
cordance with this feeling, the “ Women’s Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia for the Relief of the 
Freedman ” was organized, 4th month 15th, 
1862, and with the exception of a short recess 
during the summer, it has labored assiduously, 
to furnish clothing, medicines, &c., to this des- 
titute class. Auxiliary associations in Darby 
Byberry, Bristol, and Gwynedd, and Houses of 
Employment in this city and Germantown, were 
furnished with pieces of uncut goods, which were 
made into garments and returned to the Society 
for distribution. 

Contributions in money, goods and clothing 
have been received from many of our citizens 
and also from our friends at Trenton, Rahway, 
and Westfield, N. J. ; Germantown, Darby, West 
Chester, Doe Run, Byberry, Bristol, Newtown, 
Taylorsville, Upper and Lower Makefield, Upper 
Dublin, Gwynedd, West Marlborough, Ply- 
mouth, Christiana, Russelville, Yardleyville, 


West Grove, Kennett Square, Lancaster and 
Westmoreland counties, and also from New 
York, Rhode Island, Delaware, Maryland and 
Indiana. 

The Association is under especial obligations 
to the Finance Committee, whose collections 
and remittances have greatly aided in the pro- 
secution of the work. 

Acknowledgements are also due for liberal 
donations of Farina, dried fruit, and other deli- 


;eacies for the sick, as well as an abatement in 


the price of medicines, remitted to the Hospit- 
als; also, for the gratuitous use of Sewing Ma- 
chines, from the establishments of Wheeler & 
Wilson, and Wilcox & Gibbs. 

The efforts of the Association have been 
greatly facilitated by the kindness of Alfred H. 
Love, who has generously placed a portion of his 
store at their disposal, and aided them in the 
packing and transportation of their goods. 

From the Secretary’s report, it appears that 
4378 new garments have been made and 2700 
part worn contributed. Twenty-five boxes and 
two barrels, containing in addition to the cloth- 
ing several pieces of uncut goods, comfortables, 
blankets, books, pictures, toys, medicines and fa- 
rina, thimbles, needles, threads, buttons, &c., and 
delicacies for the sick, have been sent to the fol- 
lowing places, viz., Washington, Yorktown, 
Gloucester Point, Craney Island, Port Royal, 
St. Simon’s Island; also to Cincinnati to be for- 
warded to the South West. Various letters re- 
ceived, testify to the usefulness and appropriate- 
ness of the articles sent. They were grateful to 
the needy, as springs in the desert. 

Information having being received that the 
Small Pox Contraband Hospital, at Washington, 
was indifferently supplied with nurses, and the 
compensation offered by government being in- 
sufficient to provide them, the Association fur- 
nished the necessary funds, and sent two expe- 
rienced colored men, whose serviees have been 
very valuable, both in taking care of the sick and 
in teaching the art of nursing to the colored in- 
mates of the camp. 

Our Legislature having under consideration 
bill to prevent the immigration of negroes and 
mulattoes into the State, the Society forwarded a 
remonstrance against its passage, and authorized 
the printing of a number of memorials, protest- 
ing against the adoption of so unjust a law, 
which were signed by many of our citizens, and 
sent to Harrisburg. 

A constant stimulus to exertion is presented 
in the increasing magnitude of the work. Al- 
though much has been done, much yet remains 
to be done, and to those who have been long 
hoping for an improvement in the condition of 
this unfortunate race, the present, is surely a fit- 
ting opportunity. 

Let us not neglect it, but by continued effort 
endeavor to show by our works, that we have 
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been upholding a living testimony. This long 
suffering people is now thrown immediately upon 
our sympathies ; and the Association most earn- 
estly desires, thet means may be placed at its 
disposal to enable it to continue its mission. 
Hearts and hands are alive to the work, and 
“ the fields are white unto harvest.” 



















“Light is the countenance of the Kternal,” 
sang the setting sun. “I am the hem of his 
garments,” responded the rosy tint of twilight. 

The clouds gathered and said, “We are his noe- 
turnal tent,” and the waters in the clouds and 
the hollow voice of the thunders, joined in the 
lofty chorus. ‘‘ The voice of the Eternal is upon 
the waters; the God of glory thundereth ; the 
Lord upon many waters.” 

“ He did fly upon my wings,” whispered the 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Subscriptions received. 








4th and Sth moB., 1862, ........ssecsssere sereesees $153.68 | wind ; and the silent air replied, “ I am the 
=: ge % _* a ee God, the inspiration of his benign 
9 299 s . 

Stand ath «fw? “vcccccrt Sige [ We hear the songs of praise,” said the 

parched earth ; “ all round is praise ; I alone am 

Bete n...<00 csteen seenen soneensenes + seeeseeeeeee 2903.01 | silent and mute!’ And the falling dew replied, 

Expenditures. “J will nourish thee, so that thou shalt be re- 

4th and 5th mos., 1862, s.sccsseeee iain $148.18 | freshed and rejoice, and thy infants shall bloom 
6thtol0th “ % Qu, lei teniciceenenien . 134.64 | like the young rose.” 

llth and 12th “ ante Roses: <ekseuueestibas 1826.09 “ Joyfully we bloom,” replied the refreshed 

Ist and 2d z 1863, Labsencnscnencenseuesensese 425.69 meadows. The full ears of corn waved as they 

Balance on Dan djeinuee soccer "38-19 | sang, “ We are the blessing of God ; the hosts 

a iia me of God against famine.” 
DN, scticcnnktninnisiteeninoniiantins visese seeeee$2903.01 | “ We bless you from above,” said the moon, 


“We bless you,” responded the stars and the 
grasshopper chirped, “ Me, too, he blesses in 
the pearly dew-drop.” 

“ He quenched myx thirst,” said the roe ; “and 
refreshed me,” continued the stag; ‘“‘and he 
grants our food,” said the beasts of the forest ; 
“ and he clothes my lambs,” gratefully sang the 
sheep. 

“ He heard me,” croaked the raven, “ when 
I was forsaken and alone.” ‘He heard me,” 
said the wild goat of the forest, ‘“‘ when my time 
came and I calved.” 

“ And the turtle-dove cooed, and the swal- 
lows and all the birds joined their song. ‘‘ We 
have found our nests, our houses ; we dwell on 
the altar of the Lord, and sleep under the sha- 
dow of his wing in tranquillity and peace.” 

_ “ And peace,” echoed the night, and echo 
prolonged the sound, till chanticleer awoke the 
dawn’,-and crowed, “ Open the portals, the gates 
of the world! The King of Glory approaches ! 
Awake! arise! ye sons of men; give praises 
and thanks to the Lord, for the King of Glory 
approacheth.” 

* * * * * 


The sun arose,and David awoke from his 

melodious rapture. And as long as he lived 

rere .__|the strains of creation’s harmony remained in 
_As David, in his youthful days, was tending | his soul, and daily he recalled them upon the 

his flocks on Bethlehem plains, the Spirit of strings of his harp—The Talmuds. 

the Lord came upon him, and his senses were ™ 


opened, and his understanding enlightened, that 
he might comprehend the songs of the night. 
The heavens proclaimed the glory of God; the 
ae stars all formed one chorus. Their 

armonious melody resounded on earth, and the 


sweet fulness of their voices vibrated to its ut- 
termost bounds. 


MarcareT A. Griscom, Treasurer. 
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THE SONGS OF THE NIGHT. 





Have you made one happy heart to-day? En- 
vied privilege. How calmly you can seek your 
pillow !—how sweetly sleep! In all this world 
there is nothing so sweet as giving comfort to 
the distressed, as getting a sun-ray intoa gloomy 
heart. 
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RECOGNITION OF VOICE BETWEEN THE EWE 
AND THE LAMB. 


The acuteness of a sheep’s ear surpasses all 
things in nature that I know of. A ewe will 
distinguish her own lamb’s bleat among a thou- 
sand, all braying at the same time. Besides, 
the distinguishment of voice is perfectly recip- 
rocal between the ewe and lamb, who, amid the 
deafening sound, run to meet one another. 
There are few things that have ever amused me 
more than a sheep-shearing, and then the sport 
continues the whole day. We put the flock into 
a fold, set out all the lambs to the hill, and then 
set out the ewes to them as they are shorn. 
The moment that a lamb hears its dam’s voice 
it rushes from the crowd to meet her; but in- 
stead of finding the rough, well-clad, comforta- 
ble mamma which it left an hour or a few 
hours ago, it meets a poor, naked, shivering, 
most deplorable looking creature. It wheels 


about, and, uttering a loud tremulous bleat of 


perfect despair, flies from the frightful vision. 
The mother’s voice arrests its flight ; it returns, 


flies and returns again, generally for ten or a 
dozen times before the reconcilement is fairly 


made up.— The Ettrick Shepherd. 





DO INVENTIONS BENEFIT THE WORKING 
CLASSES ? 


Some modern writers, more fond of rhetori- 
cal embellishment than of patient investigation, 
have asserted that the introduction of new tools 
and machines into the arts naturally results in 
depreciating the moral and social condition of] y 
These theorists have 
depicted suppositious cases wherein the skilful 
craftsman is represented as standing mournfully 
amid his ruined prospects, ragged, famished; 
and altogether in a pitiable state of mind and 
body ; these miseries heing incident upon the 
introduction of tools to supplant manual labor. 
No importance can be attached to such state- 
ments, if indeed they should be dignified with 
any notice whatever ; they are wholly imaginary, 
and cannot be supported by a particle of evi- 
If, on the contrary, we look on the 
opposite side of the shield—if we consider how 
far mankind are benefitted in having their hard 
work performed for them by machinery—we 
shall find that we have some ground worth sur- 
veying, and some facts and features which are 


operatives themselves. 


dence. 


worthy of attention. 


Where one person was formerly employed by 
the day’s work at manual labor, twenty are now 
hired ; instead of one person being discharged | saries of life now than heretofore. 
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was but one will in that place for the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth. Since that time there 
have been upwards of sixty factories built and 
put in operation to supply the demands for the 
fabric in question. -What caused this increase ? 
The demand for cotton goods, primarily ; but 
how could that demand have been satisfied ex- 
cept by the invention of the power-loom ; or by 
what agency, other than the great popular call 
for the cheap stuffs, filled by the substitution of 
machine for manual labor, would those long 
rews of mills, the pride of the Eastern States, 
have arisen so rapidly? Look at the thronging 
thousands that now fill the streets of our cotton- 
spinning towns, and compare them with the few 
who were seen there in the darker ages when 
tools were comparatively unknown, and we have 
the strongest evidence that the invention of 
this one machine (the power-loom) has im- 
measurably increased the demand for work-peo- 
le. 
, It is not, however, in the case of the cotton- 
spinners alone that we may trace a decided gain 
to the community in the substitution of ma- 
chinery for slower and more fatiguing manual 
processes. In the sewing machine manufactories 
and in the production of watches by machinery 
we have the amplest proofs that our assertions 
are not extravagant—that when we say inven- 
tions benefit the working classes, we only repeat 
facts that are substantiated by every day expe- 
rience. There are not only more mechanics 
employed now than formerly, but there are more 
wages earned by each man than there were 
ears ago, and their social standing is also much 
better than before the age of machinery. The 
sewing machine manufactory at Bridgeport, 
Conn., is an example of the system of producing 
machinery by machinery ; the watch factory at 
Waltham, Mass., is another; and we assert, 
emphatically, that we have never seen a class of 
workmen who were more intelligent, well-to-do, 
and energetic, than can be seen at those places. 
These manufactories have tools for nearly every 
conceivable purpose ; but even machinery, how- 
ever well made, must have a human brain to 
look after it—to direct its operations—in short, 
to perform the office of confidential adviser, as 
it were, to the serf that readily obeys his master’s 
will. 

If we wanted more evidence on this point we 
have it on every hand. Ask the sewing women 
if they make more or less wages than they did be- 
fore the advent of their special machines; if they 
are less able to procure the comforts and neces- 
They will 


because a new invention made his or her labor| answer with one accord that their situations 
valueless, a dozen are in request to look after| generally are far better and happier than in the 
the tools that have been introduced to do the| ancient days of slow toil and inadequate com- 


work better and quicker. 


If we are asked for a} pensation. 


And so it is with every calling. 


proof of this assertion, we may take at random |} There is hardly one that has not been improved 


the mills in the city of Lowell. In 1822 there|immensely by the use of machinery. 
- 


Let the 
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uses cultivating, reaping and thrashing machines, 
and him who adheres faithfully to the system 
his ancestors practised —“ who breaks the stub- 
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reader draw a parallel between the farmer who, Throw gold to the far-dispersing wave, 





And your ships sail home with tons of treasure ; 
are not for comfort, all hardships brave, 
And evening and age shall sup with pleasure ; 


Fling health to the sunshine, wind and rain, 


born glebe” with hoe or lumbering plow, while | And roses shall come to the cheek again: 


his more enterprising neighbor outstrips him 
solely because his mechanical aids enable him 
to use his time to the best advantage. 

As with the farmer and seamstress, so with 
all other callings, and we need not enumerate 
cases to make our argument strong. Patiently 
waiting the giants of machinery stand; their 
mighty sinews are untired and unracked ; from 
early morn till dewy eve they perform their al- 
lotted tasks, and at this moment the world is 
dependent upon their harmonious action. Block 
up the railroads with snow, and men turn pale 
lest their engagements be nullified ; delay the 
steamers, suspend transatlantic intercourse, and 
the world gropes blindly, we may say, until the 
ruptured communication is restored. All pro- 
cesses of importance depend upon the accurately 
working machines provided for them. The 
happiness and actual sustenance of a great part 
of the world depends on machinery, as do also 
its intelligence and mental culture. In view of 
such features as these we cannot doubt that in- 
ventions benefit, not only the working classes, 
but also the whole human family.— Scientific 
American. 


—_——-~oro———_— 


(Selected.) 
‘670 GIVE IS TO LIVE.” 


Forever the sun is pouring his gold 
On a hundred worlds that beg and borrow; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 
His wealth on the homes of want and sorrow. 
To withhold his largess of precious light, 
Is to bury himself in eternal night: 
To give 
Is to live. 


The flower shines not for itself at all, 

Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses ; 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 

And it lives in the life it sweetly loses. 
No choice for the rose but glory or doom— 
To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom: 

To deny 
Is to die. 


The seas lend silvery rain to the land, 

The land its sapphire streams to the ocean; 
The heart sends blood to the brain of command, 
The brain to the heart its lightning motion; 
And ever and ever we yield our breath— 
Till the mirror is dry, and images death : 

To live 
Is to give. 


He is dead, whose hand is not opened wide 
To help the need of a human brother; 

He doubles the life of his life-long ride, 
Who gives his fortunate place to another ; 

And a thousand million lives are his, 

Who carries the world in his sympathies : 

To deny 

Is to die. 


To give 
Is to live. 


(Selected.) 
PRAYER. 


“To Thee, great God, in awe I bow! 
Father, Jehovah, King of kings ; 
In mercy view the votary now, 
Who to thine altar incense brings. 


Not holocaust of bread and wine, 

Nor blood of guiltless victims slain, 
Such as of yore defiled thy shrine 

On Horeb’s mount, or Judah’s plain. 


Not these I bring to Thee, All-wise, 
Paternal, merciful, and mild ; 
But, sweeter far than sacrifice, 
The incense of a contrite child. 


Amendment’s vow, repentance’ tear, 
Presumption, humbled in the dust ; 

Of these thine altar, Lord, I rear, 
With fervent prayer, and filia? trust. 


Like mariner without a chart, 
’Mid seas of doubtand death I roam ; 
O, God ! the light of faith impart, 
To guide the darkened wanderer home |” 


—— oe tm 
For the Children. 
THE BIRD’S NEST. 
JESSIE: 


Mamma, only see, how the birdies have made 
A nest in the old apple tree ; 

A dear little nest, so cosy and warm, 
O, Mamma, do come out and see. 


The wind was so high, that I felt quite afraid, 
They never would finish their task ; 

The feathers fell down, the straws blew about; 
I thought they’d be weary at last. 


They were not discouraged ; O no, not a bit; 
But busily flew round and round ; 

Not staying to rest, but working so hard, 
To gather the straws from the ground. 


To-day all their labor is crowned with success, 
And now they’re receiving a call, 

From a poor little bird, who never would work, 
And who covets their nest, eggs, and all! 


C MAMMA: 
From these little birds my dear Jessie may learn, 
How much perseverance can do; 
So never again, dear, say, “ O, I can’t ;” 
If birds persevere, should not you? 


Since patience and industry conquered at last— 
And thus it for ever will be— 

Pray, do not forget the lesson that’s taught 
By the nest in the old apple-tree. 


m —Children’s Guest. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 


gs 


months. 


4th & 5th 
egaee| oa. M. 


29-9 
29°8 
29-6 
29-7 
63-0 || 29-9 
66-0 } 29:9 
65.0 || 29-9 


W | W (Clear. . 
= Clear A. M. 
W'S W'S W \ojoudy P.M. 
Cloudy. Rain 
P.M. finch. 
Cloudy P. M. 
5 E|N SESE Rain } inch. 
NE|N |NWINW INW (Clear. 
SW |S W\S WIS W's W (Clear. 
SW'N E'N E'N E'N E (Clear. 


Mean of the week 62-5. 

Same time last year 57:0. 

Mean of month 51°32. 

Same time last year 51-20. 

Rain during the month 8} inches. 

Same last year 44 inches. 

Rain during the four months of the year 27 
inches. 

Same last year 18} inches. 

The 27 inches are equal to 16875-1000 gal- 
lons to the square foot, and on every square 
acre of surface 743-075 gallons, equal to 24-679 
barrels. The excess of rain for the past months 
. of year, will probably cause a drought before 
the year is out, that will be a source of anxiety 
to the cultivators of the soil. 

Homer Eacuvs. 


T HERMOMETER. 
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FUN AT HOME. 


Don’t be afraid of a little fun at home, good 
people! Don’t shut your house lest the sun 
should fade your carpets; and your hearts lest 
a hearty laugh shake down some of the musty 
old cobwebs there! If you waht to ruin your 


sons, let them think that all mirth and social J 


enjoyment must be left out on the threshold 
without, when they come at night. When 
once a home is regarded as only a place to eat, 
drink and sleep in, the work is begun that ends 
in gambling-houses and reckless degradation. 
Young people must have fun and relaxation 
somewhere; if they do not find it at their own 
hearth-stones, it will be sought at other and less 
profitable places. Therefore let the fire burn 
brightly at night, and make the homestead de- 
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lightful with all those little arts that parents so 
perfectly understand. Don’t repress the buoyant 
spirits of your children ; half an hour of merri- 
ment round the lamp and fire-light of home 
blots out the remembrance of many a care and 
annoyance during the day, and the best safe- 
guard they can take with them into the world 
is the influence of a bright: little domestic 
sanctum. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 4&0. 
FOURTH MONTH. 


1862. 1863. 
Rain during some portion o 

the 24 hours, 8 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,.....)° 2 “ 
Snow, 2 « 2 « 
Cloudy without storms, § « 2 « 
Clear, in the ordinary accep- 

tation of the term, 


15 days. 
l “ 


13 ity 10 «“& 


30 “ 


30 « 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&C. 


1862. 1863. 


Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospital,..| 51.60 deg. 

Highest do. during month,! 80. 6 

Lowest do. do. do. in a 

Rain during the month,.......| 4.16 in. 

Deaths during the month, 
counting four current weeks 
in each year, 


/49.80 deg. 

\71 “ 

31 a 
7.01 in, 


1213 {1188 


Average of the mean temperatures of this| 
month, for the past seventy-four years, 51.08 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire| 
period, 1826, ’28, ’35 and ’44 
Lowest do. do. 


56. 
1794, 179844 9 


The above shows the temperature of the 
month to have been nearly two degrees lower 
than that of last year, and dnly one and a quar- 
ter degrees less than the average of the last sev- 
enty-four years, notwithstanding the impression 
has been so general that it was a much colder 
month than usual. The record at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital shows that the unusual quantity 
of 22-30 inches of rain has fallen since the first 
of the year, but the same reliable authority 


| states it was exceeded in 1859, when there had 


fallen 23 inches up to the same time of the 


ear. J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 2, 1863. 


ORIGIN OF THE HAT. 


We owe the hat, as we owe the most of our 
manufactures, to Asia. It was in Asia that 
men first learned the art of felting wool, so as 
to compose the substratum of the frabric. Wool, 
so long as it contains the natural yolk or animal 
grease, refuses to felt—that is, its fibres will not - 
mat together into a compact and close-grained 

































































































































































































































































































mass, such as constitutes felt. When the yolk 
has been extracted by a chemical process, the 
wool has a tendency to interlace its fibres, and 
to adhere firmly to the union thus formed ; and 
from a very remote period this secret was pos- 


sessed by the Orientals. 


The hats which are constantly alluded to in 
the Scriptures—those, for instance, which were 
bound upon the heads of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego, when they were cast into the 
Assyrian furnace—were »genuine hats, but pro- 
bably adorned by turban cloths wound about 
them. I have seen the self-same hats—tall, 
narrow cylinders of grey felt, surrounded by a 
handkerchief or cloth—on the heads of the Jews 
of Asia. Nor was the use of the hat a Hebrew 


monopoly. 


The Kurds, Persians, Armenians, and some 
tribes of Turks and Tartars, wear the hat as 
their fathers did in Saladin’s day. The high, 
lambs’ wool bonnet of the Persian, is but a 
brimless hat, with a nap of exaggerated rough- 


ness. 


The Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan wear 
hats exactly similar to a battered Irish caubeen, 


only of a brown orgdirty white color. 


Throughout the East, the dervishes and wan- 
dering fakirs may be known by the tall, narrow 
hat of light-hued felt, adorned by a greasy rag, 
and towering upward like a chimney-pot.— 


Chambers’ Journal. 


—_—_— rr 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The conferring of degrees upon the gradu- 
ates of the Female Medical College took place 
upon the 14th of Third-month last. The ad- 
dress which was delivered upon the occasion, 
by Emeline H. Cleveland, has been sent to 
us; and as it contains much that will be likely 


to interest many of our readers, we give some 
extracts : 


“We would not omit this opportunity to con- 


gratulate ourselves and you upon the presen 


aspect of our common cause. It is true that 


opposition is still felt to the idea of woman in 
the medical profession ; an opposition founded, 
as we are convinced, in part, upon disbelief in 
her fitness for the physician’s work, in part upon 
jealousy of ber influence and her pecuniary 
success. We are glad, however, to assure you 
that in our own country this opposition is mate- 
rially diminishing—that in many communities 
women physicians are welcomed and encouraged, 
and that, not unfrequently, by resident mem- 
bers of the profession. We have assurances 
from women who have settled as physicians in 
various parts of the country, and who have car- 
ried to their work that resolution and energy 
necessary to ensure success in any undertaking, 
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that they have soon gained the confidence of 
the community, and an amount of practice to 
be compared favorably with that of any male 
physician of an equal term of residence. In. 
deed, in some instances, it has been surprising 
to observe how quickly all opposition has van- 
ished, and how soon the woman physician hag 
come to be regarded as indispensable. 

In some large cities, especially in our own, 
prejudice has assumed a more active form, and 

ou ‘are not unaware that the records of the 
Philadelphia County, and even the Pennsylvania 
State Medical Societies are disgraced with reso- 
lutions denying professional recognition, not to 
women only, but to those of the other sex who 
shall hold medical consultation with them, or 
otherwise favor our enterprise. We are happy, 
however, to chronicle the fact, that so rapidly 
is this prejudice giving way, that not only many 
members of the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society consult with women and their instructors, 
but those of them belonging to the professional 
aristocracy of our professionally proud city may 
request such consultations. 

The general hospitals of our country are still 
closed, except in one or two instances, to the 
medical inspection of women. The establish- 
ment of separate hospitals under the auspices 
of women, is in part annulling this disadvantage 
—in part only—as these institutions are yet in 
their infancy, and incapable of affording that 
amount and variety of practice to be observed 
in older and more extensive establishments. 

Abroad, especially in Britain, is our enter- 
prise assuming a phase of more than common 
interest. We hear most flattering accounts of 
the reception given in London to an American 
lady, now prosecuting her medical studies in 
that city. From Drs. Carpenter and Druitt she 
has received friendly encouragement, and their 
formal recognition ofher medical degree, while 
she is admitted to visit freely in some of the 
best London ‘hospitals. 

We trust the time is not far distant when the 
Universities of Britain, not less than her Hos- 
pitals, shall be open to women for medical study. 
Indeed, during the last year a young English 
woman of intelligence, wealth and position, was 
admitted asa medical student to the University 
School of St. Andrews, Edinboro, and that 
without objection, except on the part of a single 
Professor, whose conservative tendencies led 
him to vigorous opposition. 

We regret to say that his objections were so 
strongly urged that the Senatus became alarmed 
at the idea of having been the first to take the 
lead in so great an innovation; and, after con- 
sideration, resolved that “the granting of 
tickets in the case was notsufficiently authorized, 
that this novel question raised ought to be de- 
liberately considered and decided ; and that the 
opinions of other Universities and of lawyers 
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should be taken of the matter, if thought advi- 
sable.”’ 

Legal counsel was taken, which was adverse 
to the applicant, simply on the ground of the 
alleged “inexpediency of admitting female 
students to the University with a view and with 
the right of graduation; not that there exists 
in the charters or foundations of St. Andrews 
anything which could be construed to deprive 
the Senatus of the power of receiving such 
students under such regulations as might be 
thought reasonable.” 

Decisions of this sort will long satisfy the 
British public, especially in’ the face of inquiries 
from the British press as to the right of Senati 
thus to exclude ladies’ from Universities founded 
by law and supported by public money, and in 
= of assertions that “ it is not wrong, 

ut right, to educate women to the highest pitch 
possible, and that female doctors of medicine 
would be a great boon to society, and an inval- 
uable safeguard to the feelings of delicacy of 
their own sex:”* and, in Britain, where the 
House of Commons is King, the opinions and 
wants of the people will ultimately become the 
ruling power with Senati Academici even. 

In other parts of the world but little effort is 
making for the medical education of women, 
beyond a midwifery education, In Vienna and 
Berlin, we are not aware that admittance has 
recently been asked, by women, to Universities 
or general hospitals. In Paris, L’Ecolo de Me- 
dicine is religiously closed, and general hospitals 
are entered only by personal favor. L’ Adminis- 
tration de |’Assistance Publique will officially 
deny all women admittance to the wards of the 
various hospitals under its control, for the pur- 
pose of medical inspection, while many of its 
physicians will look upon them as innovators, 
and peremptorily refuse theirapplication. Others 
with a real magnanimity, will admit their right 
and title toa profound medical education, and 
extend to them every opportunity within their 
power for observation and experience. 

The influence of women upon the profession 
has hardly, as yet, become a matter of history. 
Too brief a period has elapsed since their intro- 
duction to the arena of medicine to have proved 
more than the personal capability or incapability 
of the several women who have chosen this as 
their field of labor. Whatever may arrive in 
the future, it is not yet observed, however, that 
a lower standard of attainment prevails in the 
profession, or that any new system of ethics has 
been formally adopted elsewhere than in Penn- 
sylvania. 

It has been contended that the constitution 
of the female mind is such as would render wo- 
man a dangerous element in a profession in 
which are needed nice discriminations and logi- 


* Weekly Scotsman, Nov. 8, 1862. 


eal reasonings. That her mind is less inductive 
than that of man is, perhaps, possible, while 
there may be truth in the suggestion of a de- 
parted son of genius, that “ induction is not the 
whole of logic, or the Baconian method alone 
worthy the attention of sound and sensible 
thinkers.” Many of our greatest modern dis- 
coveries attest the utility and power of deduc- 
tive reasoning that the mind may safely journey 
from ideas to facts as from facts to ideas, and 
possibly this very element of deduction in the 
female mind may become an element of progress 
in the medical profession. 

In other departments has this same element, 
whether clad in the garb of manhood or of 
womanhood, left its impress upon science and 
upon art, and who does not know, that to the 
deductive mind of the immortal Goethe are we 
indebted for one of the most interesting disco- 
veries ina department of physical science, in 
which the physician is especially interested. 
“ Strolling ina cemetry near Venice, he stumbled 
on a skull which was lying before him. Suddenly 
the idea flashed across his mind, that the skull 
was composed of vertebre ; in other words, that 
the bony covering of the head was simply an 
expansion of the bony covering of the spine. 
This luminous idea was afterwards adopted by 
Oken and a few other great naturalists of France 
and Germariy, but was not received in England 
till ten years ago, when Mr. Owen took it up, 
and in his remarkable work on the Homologies 
of the Vertebrate Skeleton, showed its meaning 
and purpose as contributing toward a general 
system of philosophical anatomy.” 

* * * * * 

The physician, of all men, perhaps, needs an 
abiding faith in that Providence which rules 
over all; nay more, a religious trust in % per- 
sonal, present, spiritual guide, and a sense of ac- 
countability to Him in whose hand is the giving 
and the withholding of life. Accountable to no 
other for his determinations and his acts, and 
dealing with a subject no less precious than hu- 
man life, the thought of the Eternal should be 
ever present to his spirit, and a light from be- 
fore the throne of the Almighty should guide 
him in the way. The sweet influences of reli- 
gion, besides sustaining his own soul ina thousand 
anxious perplexities, become often a marvellous 
resource of good to his patients, teaching them 
consolation in misfortunes, the control of the pas- 
sions, influencing all their acts of life, and con- 
sequently their health, and the physician ought 
not to be without this arm of strength. 


svete: 

“ Let not the evil example of others, nor the 
reproach of the scornful, prevail to your heart, 
but retain the fear of God, which will keep the 
heart clean, and be an excellent enduring trea- 
sure, when every thing else shall vanish as a 
vapor.” 
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ITEMS. 


New Votcano 1n Mexico.—The whole town is at 
present in a state of extraordinary excitement, news 
haviog come that a new volcano broke forth yester- 
day only six leagues from town. The eruption came 
so suddenly and was so violent that the Armeria 
river was filled up by a barricade of ejected sand, 
mud,.and stones, toa height of over one hundred 
feet. The river of course was stopped from coming 
down, and it is said that north of the barricade the 
river is running back and inundating the forest for 
leagues. The volcano broke out in the top of a hill 
only about one hundred and fifty feet high above the 
level of the Armeria river, but is said to be growing 
alarmingly every hour. For the past three days we 
have had many heavy earthquakes.—Fztract of a let- 
ter from John Xantus, U.S. Consul at Manzanillo, dated 
Colima, March 18, 1863, addressed to the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


A writer in Notes and Queries, who has been ex- 
amining the Parish Registers of Allhallows Bark- 
ing gives the following among other extracts :— 

“ 1644, Oct. 23.—William, son of William Penn, 
and Margaret his wife, of the Tower of Liberty.” 
The writer adds, “‘ This is none other than the illus- 
trious founder of Pennsylvania. Penn, the father, 
was, in 1644, a lieutenant of the navy, residing on 
Tower Hill—a favorite residence with navy-men at 
that time. William was his eldest son, born here 
Oct. 14, 1644. The exact locality is indicated in a 
letter from P. Gibson to Wm. Penn, quoted in Cun- 
ningham’s Handbook of London: ‘Your late father 
dwelt upon Great Tower Hill, on the east side, with- 
in a court adjoining to London Wall.’ Most biogra- 
phers of Penn describe him as a native of St. Cathe- 
rine’s precinct. This is an error. He was born in 
the Tower of Liberty.” 

Jamaica Corton.—Some samples of cotton of ex- 
cellent quality have been forwarded to us for inspec- 
tion. One is Sea Island cotton, from Minister Estate, 
in the parish of St. Thomas in the East, cleaned by 
a@ gin worked by water power. The laborers, we 
learn, are busily engaged taking in the crop which 
is expected to realize the estimate, notwithstanding 
the late heavy rains. At Elmwood, in the same par- 
ish, the progress is equally favorable. We under- 
stand that these two properties have been purchased 
by the Jamaica Cotton Company for the sum of 
£2,000 each. Another sample is trom the vine cot- 
ton, the seeds of which, it will be remembered, were 
some time ago received here from Cuba, and kindly 
distributed to various enterprising persons by Messrs. 
Verley and Robinson. The peculiarity of this cot- 
ton is, that although an exotic, it grows easily in al- 
mogt any soil, and at any temperature. It is a vine 
creeping along the ground, taking root, and repro- 
ducing as it progresses. The pods are about three 
times the size of the Sea Island cotton, and the eta- 
ple, in our opinion, is much superior. The sample 
shown us was prodiced on Windsor Forest planta- 
tion in St. David, where we understand the experi- 
ment of cotton cultivation is being worked out satis- 
factorily.—Jamaica Morning Journal. 


Sopgrstition 1n Russia.—Superstitious ideas do 
not appear to be in Russia wholly confined to the 
lower and more uneducated classes. Those who are 
by many degrees above them appear to indalge in 
those ideas to almost the same extent. The refusal 
of the holy image to pay a visit to the Emperor was 





. believed to be but one of the many signs and tokens 


heralding his Majesty’s death. In the great bell 
tower of Ivan Velike one of the largest bells fell on 
the 2d of March, 1855, bursting through. all interve- 
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ning obstacles, and causing the death of some of the 
people who lived on the basement of the tower, 
This occurrence—likely enough in itself, from the 
great weight of the bell—was immediately laid hold 
of by the superstitious minds of the people, high and 
low, as the forerunner of some tremendous event, and 
accordingly, when it was announced in Moscow on 
the following day that the Emperor Nicholas had 
died at St. Petersburg the preceding day, the wise- 
acres shook their heads and crossed themselves 
with a sort of I-told-you-so nod.—Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany. ‘ 

Swiss Icz Quarrizs.—An extensive business is car 
ried on at present between Switzerland and a great 
part of Europe in the transport of ice. In imitation 
of the German railways, the French Eastern line hag 
just issued a special tariff at reduced prices for the 
conveyance of that commodity. Letters from Switzer. 
land say that the orders already received are enor. 
mous. At Grindenwald, hundreds of workmen are 
employed in cutting ice into blocks for being sent to 
a distance. A depth not hitherto reached in the ice 
had been obtained, and unknown marvels of a new 
kind have been discovered. At Grindenwald, after 
penetrating several layers, the laborers arrived ata 
sort of opening in the mass of ice which led to a 
natural grotto 160 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 65 
high. The men who first entered this cavern were 
lost in admiration at the magnificent spectacle, 
The grotto has since been lit’ up with torches and 
illuminated with Bengal fire, and the light reflected 
_ these walls of crystals produced a dazzling 
effect. 


A Susstirvts rok tHe Potato.—There has been 
introduced into Belgium, through the means of 4 
distinguished member of the Belgium Society of 
Agriculture, a new kind of esculent root, a substi- 
tute for the potato, which is remarkable for posses- 
sing the triple advantages of flavor, abundance and 
facility of preservation. An English journal says 
that it is a variety of the plant called chardon, which 
is a sort of thistle, and if so it can claim no kindred 
with the potato. All the thistles and their conge- 
ners have tap roots, but from the description given 
of this, we infer that it produces tubers like the 
potato. 

The blossom is of a pale violet color, and does not 
fructify. A field of one acre of third class quality, 
lightly manured, produced 22,000 kilogrammes, about 
two pounds eight ounces the kilogramme, of uni- 
formly sound roots. The crop was dug out on the 
12th of October last, and its enormous product hes 
excited great interest among Belgium farmers.— 
Leavenworth Times. 


—_—_—Oee———— 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Fiovur anp Mgau.—The Fiour market is dull, with 
very little export demand. There are small sales to the 
retailers and bakers at $5 87 to $6 25° for superfine, 
$6 50 up to $7 50 for low grade and good extras, and 
$8 00 up to $9 50 for fancy lots. Rye Flour is selling 
slowly at $5 00 a5 25 per bbl. Corn Meal is ‘dull at $4 
per bbl. . 
Grain.—There is not much Wheat offering. Sales 
of good and prime Pennsylvania and Western Red at 
$1 68 a $1 70 per bushel, and last sales of White at 
$175a$190. Rye is now held at $1 03 for State, 
and $1 02 for Southern. Corn is rather quiet, with 
free sales of yellow at 90 cents. Oats are dull; 
sales of Pennsylvania 80 cts. per 32 lbs., aiid about 
52 cents measure. 
Szeevs.—Clovetseed is selling in a small way at 
$5 00 and $5 60 per 64 lbs. Timothy at $2 00, and 
and Flaxseed at $3 50 to $4 00 per bushel. 





